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POSTAL LIFE this issue joins in the observance 
of the golden anniversary of air mail. 


Staff writer Ellis Rottman surveys air mail from 
that first takeoff from a Washington, D.C., polo field 
on May 15, 1918, until the present age of jet aircraft 
when more than 12,000 flights daily are available to 
whisk mail to any part of the United States and even 
around the world. 

The cover, depicting an early flyer and his fragile 
craft, was painted by Frank J. Crawford, Jr., who 
is in charge of art direction for POSTAL LIFE. 
Artist Randall McDougall contributed the illustra- 
tion which accompanies the article. 


Sidney A. Goodman, who is retiring as head of the 
National Postal Union, is the subject this issue of 
POSTAL LIFE’s portrait of an employee organiza- 
tion leader. Mr. Goodman, whose second term as 
president expires on June 30, was not a candidate 
for re-election. Vincent Graas took the photographs. 

Postal Service Officer Richard Trameri hardly 
slowed down when POSTAL LIFE visited him. Staff 
writer Howard I. Lewis describes the chase over a 
good deal of the Minneapolis Postal Region in which 
PSO Trameri shows how he deals with the problems 
that are the daily routine of the postal service’s 
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troubleshooter. Sam Tsunoda is the photographer. 

More than 26 billion postage stamps will be 
printed this fiscal year. Uncounted billions will be 
licked, stuck to envelopes, canceled and ultimately 
delivered through the mails; others will find their 
way into albums and stamp collections all over the 
world. 

Mrs. Virginia Brizendine, Director of the Divi- 
sion of Philately and one of the highest ranking 
women in the postal service, is in charge of the 
colorful, fascinating world of the American postage 
stamp. Staff writer H. Herbert Harris describes her 
job and that of postmasters and window clerks 
throughout the nation who take pains to please the 
most finicky philatelist and, of course, the housewife 
who just wants a pane of sixes for mailing. 

Again, employees are reminded that changes in 
their‘ mailing addresses should be made through 
their personnel officers, not POSTAL LIFE. The 
mailing list, which contains the official home address 
for every postal employee, is maintained by the six 
Postal Data Centers. To make changes of address, 
employees should obtain form 1216 from their 
personnel officers, complete the forms and return 
them, to personnel officers who will forward them 
to the data centers, 
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Postal Pride 


| should like to see all our people proud of the work they 
are doing. It is vital work and tremendously important. 

| wrote the enclosed letter which was published in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer: 

As a short-term employee of the downtown post office, | 
am constantly amazed at what goes on in this busy place. 
The volume of work and its complexity, the constant struggle 
to keep the mail moving and the countless problerns that 
are constantly cropping up and are promptly solved. 

| am proud to be a member of this hardworking team and 
will never forget | started work there at the age of 50 when 
the door was closed to me everywhere else because of my 
age. 

The thankless task of public service goes on and on. 

ALLON W. WOLSEY 

Cleveland,OH 44102 


For Crying Out Loud! 

My rural carrier just returned to the post office and found 
me weeping copiously. To allay his fears that the govern- 
ment had outlawed the mini skirt, or some equally calami- 
tous event had occurred, | hastened to tell him that he, too, 
would dissolve in helpless tears of laughter when he read 
“Found Loose in the Mails” in the March-April POSTAL 
LIFE. It is the brightest spot of this long, tough winter— 
a veritable gem. Bless you! 

MRS. T. C. GRANT 
Postmaster 
Catawba, VA 24070 


Enjoyed the Ride 

| especially enjoyed “Transportation in Transition.’’ I’ve 
known of RPO’s for years but never read a detailed account 
of the exact jobs they do and that they may be extinct some 
day. I’m glad | had a chance to read of their duties. 

“High Tide and Heroism” was well worth reading. Thanks. 

D. V. ADAMS 
San Carlos,AZ 85550 


Important to Small Towns 


| was very pleased to read your article in POSTAL 
LIFE—*“Transportation in Transition’’—in the March issue. 
| think this article was badly needed. In effect the RPO 
service is being ended. I’m afraid the post office will discover 
too late just how important this department is, especially to 
small towns throughout the country. | also think it’s a shame 
the department can’t give us RPO men more notice in 
advance when the RPO is being discontinued. 
L. F. WHITAKER 
Chi & KC RPO 
Galesburg, IL 61401 


Tribute 


Mrs. Eileen Glaser of Eggertsville, N.Y. handed the follow- 
ing note to letter carrier Al La Rusch, Amherst Branch of the 
Buffalo, N.Y. post office: 

“On January 24th | sent a cake to my nephew, 
William Johnson, who is over in Viet Nam. He received 
the cake on Saturday, January 27. 

“Bill said the cake was in such perfect condition that 
it looked like someone carried it right over to him. He 


also said that the box was covered with birthday mes- 
sages from the men at each stop along the way. It made 
him happy to think that the people back home were so 
thoughtful. 

“‘| also want to express my sincere thanks to all the 
men who made Bill’s 20th birthday such a happy one. 
You’ve made a young boy and his family know that 
there are still people in this worid who care for others.” 
Since it is a ‘‘Thank You” for all postal crafts, we decided 

that the only magazine devoted to ALL the postal organiza- 
tions is POSTAL LIFE and hereby submit it to you. 
VINCENT J. YAX 
Branch 3, N.A.L.C. 
Williamsville, NY 14221 


Longer Strap? 


Read with interest your article on building better mail 
bags and would like to make a suggestion. 

Would it be possible to make the leather strap at the top 
of the pouch approximately one inch longer? As it is, it takes 
maximum muscles to get the bag closed. It seems to me it 
would make for a faster and easier job if the employees 
didn’t have to fight so to get the buckle on before fastening 
it with the lock. Letters still wouldn’t fall out and the 
employee wouldn’t need to get so apoplectic trying to close 
them up. 

EDITH TALLEY. 

Vashon,WA 98070 


Straps are a standard 10 inches long; about six 
inches is available to grasp. The Bureau of Facilities will 
evaluate your idea.—PL 


Old-Timer 


| have just read the article ‘“‘To Build a Better Mail Bag’’ 
in the March-April issue of POSTAL LIFE and found it very 
interesting and informative. 

| am just wondering if any post office has an older usable 
#2 mail sack than we have in Flushing, N.Y. 11367. We 
have one here which is dated 1927, which, of course, means 
it is 41 year old. 

Very few postal employees have that many years of 
service. 

Are there any sacks older than that one? 

THOMAS X. REILLY 
Flushing, NY 11365 


Unfair Competition? 


| protest vehemently the ruling by the Civil Service Com- 
mission relative to the summer employment program, 
whereby sons and daughters, whose mothers and fathers 
are employed by the Post Office Department, are not to be 
considered for summer employment, unless they are 
selected from a list of eligibles resulting from a civil service 
examination and employment is first offered to all other 
available applicants with the same rating or score. 

This type of procedure is highly impracticable firstly be- 
cause the sons and daughters who compete in a competitive 
civil service examination should not be placed at the bottom 
of any register. Is my son’s 90 percent any different from 
another son's 90 percent whose mother and father are not 
employed in the postal service or any other federal agency? 
Is this the format established by such ruling to combat 
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juvenile delinquency and force our children into another 
agency where they do not wish to be employed, but must 
accept, in order to earn some extra cash to maintain their 
future education? 
Don’t you think the Post Office Department would be 
wiser in hiring the children of career postal employees? 
CLIFFORD J. MOORE 
Past President 
Jamaica Postal Union 
Whitestone,NY 11357 


The rule applies respectively to all federal agencies, 
not just the Post Office Department.—PL 


Bermudas Optional 


As a Johnny-Come-Lately to the postal service, after many 
years of driving a tractor-trailer, | offer my comment on 
Bermuda shorts. 

As a matter of comfort and prevention of heat exhaustion, 
| worked for many summers in Bermuda shorts. In the course 
of my work day, i entered many varied business establish- 
ments without objection on their part. The only reaction was 
a most jocular one where several hundred females were 
employed. 

My first experience as a letter carrier in summer was the 
brutal beating from the sun and the containment of the 
heat in the present uniform. It is an unnecessary cruel 
burden which the wearing of shorts can almost abolish. The 
shorts are not for fashion but for health. They should be 
optional for the individual, not mandatory. 

JAMES C. MALLOY 

Levittown, PA 19054 


Wants Skirts 


As a female window clerk, | would like to see skirts made a 
part of our regulation uniform. Our uniforms consist of 
blouses and jackets. You will have to agree that a skirt, in 
this situation, is very essential. 

There are “ready-made” skirts available from various 
contractors, and also material to make them, but this is at 
our own expense. There is sufficient allotment available to 
purchase skirts if they were made part of the regulation 
uniform. 

| am curious as to the thoughts and attitudes of other 
female window clerks on this subject. 

MARIE R. WEIDMANN 

Hampshire, IL 60140 


Setting the Example 


The office standard of 18-8 casing speed for a letter 
carrier is relative simple if one doesn’t waste time smoking, 
drinking coffee or reading magazines. And with a little self- 
discipline and dedication this 18-8 can be easily improved 
to 30-15 or more. 

In the interest of a deserving public and appreciation to a 
good union wage and benefits this should be mandatory by 
union officials. A poor public image is related directly to the 
carriers who fail to give to the patrons their inherent pride 
and courteous service. But our union leaders are letting us 
down by being poor examples and soft leaders. 

This is also true of our supervision. Here is the backbone 
of the post office with its ability to control discipline and 
morale, but instead much of our disagreement is due to the 
supervisor's lack of knowiedge of the carrier’s job and 
enforcing his job. 

They can’t seem to distinguish between a poor carrier 
and an outstanding one. It isn’t difficult to differentiate— 


the outstanding carrier will have a philosophy of “‘cleaning- 
up” every day and doing it with a clean shirt, pressed pants 
and shined shoes. 
MEL WELCH 
Milwaukee, WI 53204 


Incentive Pay 


| would like to say that in industry they have time study 
standards such as 18-8 in the post office. In industry, when 
that rate is exceeded more money is paid which is an in- 
centive to a worker to earn more money. Therefore industry 
has a minimum requirement as does the post office but the 
reward is greater in industry for the industrious worker. | am 
sure all carriers are conscientious, and would like to exceed 
18-8, for pride alone, but sometimes when supervision treats 
carriers like anything but human beings, then it is only 
human to do the minimum. 

C. ORRICO 
Old Bridge, NJ 08857 


Route Evaluation 


| refer to the “Door-to-Door in Brooklyn,” and the inter- 
esting comments you have received concerning the casing 
speed of a letter carrier. Some say it is ridiculous or im- 
possible. Others say they have a gripe about the “‘slowpokes”’ 
who only throw 18-8, the beginner’s pace. 

All are right; they are judging it from the conditions that 
they work under. No two routes are the same. | have been 
through “Count Week,” as a T—5, twice. | ranged from 40 
minutes to 13 minutes better than the standard. It was on 
a route with approximately 800 stops, two wings. You could 
carry it in four hours one day; it would take 10 hours on 
other days. 

Before one solves a problem, he has to know certain facts. 
Before we call one a “‘slowpoke,”” we ought to see if there 
is a reason for him appearing slow. Before we brag about 
how fast we are, we ought to see if there is a reason for 
us appearing fast. Speed is not everything; we should strive 
for accuracy. 

Maybe our reading of the POSTAL LIFE will lead us to try 
to understand each other better. If it does that, it will have 
served a good cause. 

SANFORD SHIELDS 

Lake Wales, FL 33853 


Postal Auctioneer 


| read with interest your fine article on postal auctions in 
the January—February 1968 issue of POSTAL LIFE. My first 
thought though was, “‘l just wonder if the auctioneers con- 
ducting these sales throughout the country are professional 
auctioneers.” 

| am in my 29th year in the post office, 18 years as a 
supervisor, presently a station superintendent and dually 
have been a professional auctioneer for almost 15 years, 
graduated from the Missouri Auction School, Kansas City, 
Missouri, and have had by own auction business for 12 
years. 

ORVILLE R. MOORE 
Louisville, KY 40207 


Auctioneers at dead parcel sales are usually super- 
visors or other management officials of the post office 
in which the sale is being conducted. Most of our postal 
auctioneers look upon this calling as a hobby; none re- 
ceives anything beyond his usual postal salary for per- 
forming as an auctioneer.—PL 
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SIDNEY GOODMAN - THE ICONOCLAST 


Feet firmly planted, the presi- 
dent stood on the sidewalk in front 
of National Postal Union’s new 
home and turned his people away. 

Secretaries were waved off ; office 
staffers were halted at the en- 
trance; the entire headquarters 
family, including national officers, 
was denied admittance that Mon- 
day last September to the new of- 
fices which National Postal Union 
had occupied only the Friday 
before. 

It was the first day of a strike 
by the building’s Stationary Engi- 
neers union (AFL-CIO), and 
NPU President Sidney A. Good- 
man, himself no stranger to the 
picket line, was not about to cross 
one. 

He rounded up his office force, 
led the group to the Willard 
Hotel nearby and promptly es- 
tablished temporary quarters. Na- 
tional Postal Union did not get 
back to its new home until several 
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days later, agreeing to return only 
after the Stationary Engineers 
union gave its written permission 
and encouragement. 

Once inside, Mr. Goodman lost 
no time in canvassing other tenants 
of the large office building, organ- 
izing support for the strikers who, 
Mr. Goodman says warmly, won 
“a decisive victory” shortly there- 
after. 

It may not necessarily be true 
that only National Postal Union 
could pack so much tumult into 
an apparently simple move of just 
two blocks’ distance, but there is 
no doubt that the episode is typical 
of the union’s bumptious, disputa- 
tious career. NPU has been violat- 
ing tradition and shunning the 
norm since the organization was 
founded amidst ferment and up- 
roar at a national convention in 
Boston 10 years ago. 

The man who moved for disaffil- 
iation, who helped lead the walk- 


out and the ensuing rump session 
was Sidney Goodman. 

The man who a few years later 
took charge of NPU’s effort to heal 
the rift and rejoin the separate 
bodies of postal clerks was Sidney 
Goodman. 

And no one conversant with the 
Goodman career would raise any 
question of inconsistency or harbor 
any doubt that his fight for merger 
was as headlong and wholehearted 
as that for partition, even though 
reunification would cost him his 
position as president. 

“Title,” he says scornfully. 
“Prestige. Who needs them ?” 

To Sid Goodman, the important 
thing has always been the endeavor 
and the principles of trade union- 
ism. For three boisterous, pugna- 
cious decades, he has fought clam- 
orously for his beliefs, spurning 
convention and the popular thing 
to do, enduring suspension and 
then enjoying exoneration, attack- 
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ing politics and paternalism, ad- 
vocating, dissenting, agitating his 
way through a stormy career that 
has lead him from the arena of 
New York’s workroom floor to the 
national platform at Washington, 
D.C. 

And then last January at the 
peak of his career he very quietly 
informed the National Executive 
Board that he would not be a can- 
didate for re-election. He followed 
that with a brief notice in the NPU 
bulletin. On June 30, he will leave 
National Postal Union. 

Why did he do it? Not age cer- 
tainly; at 55, Sid Goodman is still 
the restless, assertive leader from 
Manhattan-Bronx Postal Union 
who rose to the national presi- 
dency. He has held the job for four 
years. 

Mr. Goodman seems to surmise 
that change may be the order of 
things for NPU; he points out that 
despite its brief existence the or- 
ganization this spring is electing 
its third president in a decade. 

The lure of no new and prof- 
itable engagement calls Mr. 
Goodman. 

Most of all, he says, he is not 
leaving to take a job with the De- 
partment. During the period of 
speculation which followed his an- 
nouncement, acquaintances had 
questioned him about the possibil- 
ity, and he had replied firmly. 

Under no circumstances, Mr. 
Goodman said, would he accept a 
job as a postal executive. “It would 
not be illegal or even improper, 
but the NPU membership would 
frown on it—would frown on it,” 
he said, emphasizing the point. It 
is Mr. Goodman himself, after all, 
who has objected so strongly to 
paternalism in postal labor-man- 
agement relations and demanded 
that unions preserve identity and 
independence. 

“T got my retirement form the 
other day,” he said in much the 
tone of any 30-year veteran of the 
postal service who is looking 


forward to the end of his labors. 
There was a note of wistfulness 
now that the moment had arrived. 

“It says why do you want to 
retire. I put down that I’m going 
to write my memoirs.” 

He said it only half in jest. He 
was sitting placidly in his new of- 
fice in a building across the street 
from the Post Office Department. 

“T have no plans,” he said. “None 
at all.” His hands were folded and 
idle. 

“Maybe this fall, after I’ve had 
a good rest, I might get into some- 
thing.” No, it would not be any- 
thing with National Postal Union. 
He wanted the break to be clean 
and sure, accomplished with the 
same certitude and resolve which 
have always characterized his 
actions. 

His mind flitted briefly to travel 
this summer and visits with the 
children. His daughter Sheila, now 
Mrs. Talmadge H. Cooper ITI, is 
with her husband who is a medical 
student in Seattle; when he fin- 
ishes his internship later this year, 
they will move to San Pedro, Cali- 
fornia, which is not so far from 
her sister, Mrs. Kathleen Grosso, 
mother of four Goodman grand- 


children, who lives in Fontana, 
California. 

Ginny is eager to see them again. 
Mrs. Goodman, the former Vir- 
ginia Veronica Tandy, of Peek- 
skill, N.Y., is the daughter and 
sister of railroad men who were 
early and devoted unionists. Her 
father participated in a disastrous 
strike in 1922 and suffered loss of 
his seniority for it, 

Mrs. Goodman prefers to stay 
out of the national spotlight which 
focuses upon her husband’s activi- 
ties, but she appears with him oc- 
casionally at dinners and official 
functions. Usually, she will avoid 
the head table and the round of 
introductions. 

She is not so reserved about re- 
minding her husband who’s boss 
around home. “You may be presi- 
dent of this union,” she is fond 
of telling him, “but I’m president 
of this house.” 

They live in Bowie, Maryland, 
about 45 minutes from downtown 
Washington. With them is their 
son Paul, Sheila’s twin, who has 
recently completed his military 
duty. 

In the back yard, Sid Goodman 
maintains an orchard of dwarf 
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“Private views are our public views.” 
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fruit trees. There are about 20 al- 
together of different varieties— 
peach, apple, plum, apricot. Each 
tree yields annually about two 
dozen pieces of fruit, and it is a 
standing joke around the Good- 
man household that there are never 
enough crates in which to pack 
the crop for market. 

The orchard, of course, means 
a different kind of profit to Sid 
Goodman. Here he retreats from 
the strain of the working day, re- 
laxing from the demanding, in- 
cessant dialogue with postal offi- 
cialdom or Congress, refreshing 
himself. 

He works the earth with hand 
tools, fertilizes his plant pets, 
prunes them in the springtime and 
tries graft experiments. He has de- 
veloped a habit of talking to the 
trees, and he has named each one 
for a Departmental official. He 
argues with the trees when they 
don’t grow properly, praises them 
when they do. He cajoles, admon- 
ishes, encourages, chides and 
scolds. 

There was no traumatic moment, 
no definable turning point, no last- 
straw exasperation or dramatic 
decision that made him choose to 
retire. It came, like maturity itself, 
as deliberately as the processes of 
change, the gradual cumulative 
self awareness that inevitably the 
time had come. 

“I’ve had nine days off in the 
last four years,” Mr. Goodman 
said. “In the first couple of years 
especially, I was working week- 
ends, Sundays and the wee hours. 
It was nothing for me to get up 
at 4 a.m. and start writing some- 
thing about a grievance case or 
something. After a while, you’ve 
got to ask yourself whether it’s 
worth the price.” 

He would reject anything re- 
sembling a eulogy. “If I haven’t 
made my mark by this time, noth- 
ing anyone can say now will make 
it for me.” 
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He is proudest of NPU’s slogan, 
“A voice and a vote for every 
member.” It means among other 
things that the president and other 
national officers are elected by a 
mail ballot in which every member 
may vote; no other employee or- 
ganization chooses its officers by 
this procedure. It also means, as 
Mr. Goodman once said, that “if a 
guy wants to stand up on the con- 
vention floor and point his finger 
at me and say, ‘we don’t want you 
any more,’ he can do it. And that’s 
the way it should be.” 

He is proud also of the union’s 
progress under his tutelage. Al- 
though the seat of power still rests 
with the 22,500-member Manhat- 
tan-Bronx local headed by Moe 
Biller, NPU’s base has been 
broadened extensively. Important 
new strength is flourishing in the 
Atlanta Region, particularly Flor- 
ida, and in Texas and southern 
California. New Jersey and Phila- 
delphia have well developed or- 
ganizations, and the Boston local 
last year won exclusive bargaining 
rights for clerks in the nation’s 
fourth largest post office. 

National membership now totals 
some 65,000, making NPU the 
third largest postal employee or- 
ganization although it is the 
youngest. NPU is avowedly an in- 
dustrial organization, advocating 
merger of all the traditional craft 
unions into a single organization 
of all rank-and-file employees. 

Sid Goodman is convinced that 
such a movement must be the sal- 
vation of postal unionism. Be- 
yond that, it is his nature to delight 
in an idea that is unsettling to the 
established order of things. 

He reacted swiftly when Post- 
master General Lawrence F. 
O’Brien put forth a proposal that 
is similarly challenging. Within 
days of Mr. O’Brien’s announce- 
ment, Mr. Goodman wrote to ex- 
press his appreciation of the idea 
to convert the postal service into a 


government corporation. Mr. 
Goodman was looking forward 
with considerable interest to the 
report of the presidential commis- 
sion which studied the proposal. 

Of the Postmaster General, Mr. 
Goodman says: “Larry O’Brien is 
an honest guy. He’s got his feet on 
the ground, and you can talk to 
him.” 

The two men had their first chat, 
ironically enough, on a flight to 
Arizona. It was shortly after Mr. 
O’Brien had taken office. By 
chance, both men had taken the 
same plane from Washington. An 
aide to the Postmaster General 
saw the union leader. 

“Who’s your friend?” Mr. Good- 
man asked, coming over to greet 
the aide. The union president and 
the Postmaster General loosened 
their neckties and talked for the 
rest of the trip. 

It was then that Mr. Goodman 
assured Mr. O’Brien that if NPU 
were to oppose any postal policy, it 
would be done openly. “Our public 
views are our private views, and 
our private views are our public 
views,” Mr. Goodman said. 

Unmitigated honesty is a Good- 
man trademark. While he has 
always denounced politics in the 
postal service, he freely admits 
that it would be beyond his power, 
or that of virtually anyone else, to 
change the situation if he were in 
charge. He has made no secret of 
his views on such concepts as so- 
cialized medicine, the right to 
strike, and alternate forms of gov- 
ernment. He once lectured a con- 
gressional subcommittee merci- 
lessly on the need for a larger pay 
increase, and postal officials who 
must deal with him on grievance 
matters are thoroughly familiar 
with the Goodman argument and 
oratory. 

To anyone who has confronted 
such a fire-breathing performance, 
it should come as only a mild sur- 
prise to know that Sid Goodman 
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photos by Vincent Graas 


“Prestige. Who needs it?” 





“NPU would frown on it.” 








To write memoirs? 


is fond of radishes and has been 
known to lunch on nothing more 
than these pungent little vege- 
tables. 

“Who will know that I’m gone?” 
he asked rhetorically. “Those guys 
over at the Department will know. 
That’s who.” 

“It’s not a question any more 
whether you can work six days a 
week,” Mr. Goodman has said. 
“The question is whether you can 
work eight days a week.” 

He paused reflectively. “We’ve 
got a 30-year retirement plan now; 
we ought to take advantage of it.” 

Sidney Goodman was sworn into 
the postal service on St. Patrick’s 
Day, 1937. He went to his first 
union meeting three weeks later. “I 
think it was a combination of the 
Depression and the Spanish Revo- 
lution that made me take a look at 
unionism,” he said. “I had read the 
Marxist classics in college.” 

He spent a year at City College 
of New York, but the Depression 
put an end to his formal education, 
and he embarked upon his career 
in the post office. Two brothers, 
Leo and Bernard, are also postal 
employees in New York. 

Mr. Goodman spent 25 years 
with the division of outgoing 
mails at New York’s general post. 
office, and the men there now con- 
tinue to boost his reputation as a 
union spokesman. Until the date 
of his retirement, he is still a level 
PFS-5 distribution clerk, nomi- 
nally assigned to outgoing mails. 

He was suspended from Decem- 
ber 1955, to June 1956, as one of 
several federal employees who 
were caught up in the repercus- 
sions of the controversial Internal 
Security Act. During this period 
of absence, Mr. Goodman worked 
full time in his capacity as a union 
representative, and the matter ulti- 
mately was resolved by the Su- 
preme Court’s decision in favor of 
an employee of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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All employees suspended under 
similar circumstances were ordered 
reinstated. 

In 1963, as executive vice presi- 
dent of Manhattan-Bronx Postal 
Union, Mr. Goodman led a bus 
load of New Yorkers in the his- 
toric march on Washington which 
petitioned the government in be- 
half of civil rights. 

A year later, Mr. Goodman won 
his first term as president of Na- 
tional Postal Union, succeeding 
John W. MacKay. He was re- 
elected in 1966 in an election which 
had been delayed several months 
by the prospect of a merger which 
ultimately failed to materialize. 

The winner of the current elec- 
tion will be known officially by 
early June, and the new president 
will be sworn on the first of July. 

The leading contender is David 
Silvergleid who has been secre- 
tary-treasurer throughout the his- 
tory of National Postal Union. He 
carried the national treasury to 
Washington in his pocket in early 
1959, and helped find office space 
for the new union and get it set- 
tled in the nation’s capital. 

Previously, Mr. Silvergleid was 
a long time president of the Brook- 
lyn local, and his wife, Dorothy, is 
president of the NPU National 
Auxiliary. 

Ben Sufian, another former 
Brooklyn president, is executive 
vice president, and Edward L. 
Bowley is secretary-treasurer of 
the health plan. Robert P. Kep- 
hart, president of the Philadel- 
phia local, also serves as editor of 
the Progressive, the NPU news- 
paper. 

Sid Goodman, who will be tak- 
ing advantage of that 30-year re- 
tirement plan for which NPU 
fought, is still very much the icon- 
oclast; his decision has not damp- 
ened his temperament nor his 
capacity for blunt outspokenness. 

“I’m not going to change now,” 
he said. 
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Despite the press of wartime 
duties, the President broke away 
from the White House and made 
the short journey to the Potomac 


Park Polo Field. It was May 15, 


1918, and Woodrow Wilson 
wanted to be on hand to witness 
the inauguration of the first sched- 
uled airmail service in history. 
After an embarrassing delay 
caused by a slight oversight—no 
one had remembered to put gaso- 
line in the plane—Army Lt. 
George Boyle climbed into the 
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Jack Knight lands at lowa City in storm and darkness, February 23, 1921. 


AIRMAIL’S ODYSSEY: 
Inauguration to Golden Anniversary 


open cockpit of his 150-horsepow- 
er Curtiss biplane, adjusted his 
goggles, and took off. He was 
scheduled to fly north to Phila- 
delphia on the first leg of a one- 
stop flight to New York. 

Twenty-five miles, later Boyle 
landed—breaking the propeller in 
the process—in a field near Wal- 
dorf, Md., which, alas, is south of 
Washington. 

The mail was brought back to 
Washington by more conventional 
means and the next day Boyle 


tried again. This time the mail 
made it to Philadelphia, but by 
truck. Boyle got lost again after 
leaving Washington, ran out of 
gas and landed near the mouth 
of the Chesapeake Bay. Un- 
daunted, he refueled and set out 
again, only to crash near his des- 
tination. Although the plane was 
damaged, the pilot wasn’t, so Boyle 
commandeered a truck and de- 
livered the mail that way. 

Those who believe in omens may 
have foreseen the difficulties that 
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plagued the first airmail flight. 
Some of the commemorative 
stamps issued the day before the 
first flight showed the Jenny 
planes depicted on them flying up- 
side down. 

However, that enterprise also 
turned out successfully; each of 
those stamps is now worth $20,000. 

The debut of airmail—or aerial 
mail as it was called then—was not 
a complete disaster, however. At 
about the same time Boyle was 
beginning his first ill-fated flight, 
another plane was taking off from 
Belmont Park Race Track in New 
York, bound for Washington via 
Philadelphia. 

The 218-mile New York to 
Washington flight was successful, 
with Army Lt. James Edgerton 
bringing his plane in to a smooth 
landing at Potomac Park—no 
doubt much to the relief of Post- 
master General Albert Burleson 
and his Second Assistant Postmas- 
ter General, Otto Praeger, who was 
one of the chief postal service ad- 
vocates of airmail. 

Airmail was on its way—but it 
is doubtful that even its most avid 
early supporters realized what a 
tremendous contribution it was 
destined to make to the develop- 
ment of aviation as well as to the 
delivery of mail. 

This 50th anniversary year of 
airmail is not going unnoticed or 
unmarked. The Post Office De- 
partment and a number of private 
organizations are participating in 
sponsoring celebrations of air- 
mail’s golden anniversary. 

Postmasters throughout the 
country have been urged to en- 
courage local activities commem- 
orating the birth and development 
of airmail and calling attention to 
the contribution it has made to the 
postal service and the nation. 

Local activities include post of- 


fice lobby displays, school essay 
contests, “Golden Giri” competi- 
tions, and anniversary proclama- 
tions by city and state officials. An 





airmail anniversary poster is being 
carried on post office trucks from 
April 1 through May 30. 

A 10-cent Air Mail Commem- 
orative Stamp will be issued May 
15 in Washington. 

As chairman of the Golden Air 
Mail Anniversary Celebration, 
General Brooke E. Allen, Execu- 
tive Director of the National Aero- 
nautics Association, has coordinat- 
ed the plans of the various groups 
taking part in the observances. 

An organization known as the 
Air Mail Pioneers also has been in 
the forefront of the planning and 
conduct of the 50th anniversary 
observance. Composed of men who 
worked in the Aerial Mail Service 
between August 12, 1918, and Au- 
gust 31, 1927, the Air Mail Pio- 
neers was formed to assure that 
the dedication, courage, and ac- 
complishments of those who made 
possible airmail and air trans- 
portation, as we know it today, 
will not be forgotten. 

In a labor of love, the Air Mail 
Pioneers rescued the battered car- 
cass of a DeHaviland 4B Mail 
Plane, mainstay of the old Air 
Mail Service, and invested con- 
siderable time and money in re- 
storing it to flying condition. The 
restoration work was almost com- 
plete when the plane was caught 
in a California brush fire and ex- 
tensively damaged. 

It was a disheartening but tem- 
porary setback. The Air Mail Pio- 
neers now are confident the plane 
will be fully restored and in Wash- 
ington May 15. Plans call for it to 
be presented to the Smithsonian 
Institution . 

The U.S. Post Office Depart- 
ment first experimented with air- 
mail in 1911. As part of an avia- 
tion show on Long Island, a 50- 
horsepower monoplane delivered 
mail from the temporary post 
office at the flying field to the Min- 
eola (N.Y.) post office. The test 
demonstration continued for a 
week, with pilot Earl Ovington 








dropping the mail in pouches at 
Mineola where it was picked up by 
the postmaster. 

In 1916 Congress authorized the 
use of $50,000 from the funds for 
boat service to be used for airmail 
experiments. Bids were asked by 
the Department for routes in Mas- 
sachusetts and Alaska, but there 
were no takers because potential 
bidders couldn’t get planes capable 
of doing the job. 

Finally, with $100,000 appropri- 
ated by Congress for experimental 
airmail, the Washington-New 
York service was set up. The Army 
supplied the planes and the pilots, 
and after the uncertain beginning 
the flights started running smooth- 
ly 6 days a week. 

On August 12, 1918, the Army 
turned over the flying chores to 
the post office and the Aerial Mail 
Service was on its own. Captain 
Benjamin Lipsner, who had been 
directing the Army’s part of the 
airmail operation, resigned his 
commission to become the Depart- 
ment’s first Aerial Mail Superin- 
tendent. 

Mail volume was high at first— 
17,831 pounds for the first 6 
weeks—but it quickly trailed off. 
The service was expensive; air- 
mail cost 24 cents an ounce, includ- 
ing 10 cents for special delivery, 
and was little if any faster due to 
the relatively short distance be- 
tween Washington and New York 
and: the time involved in getting 
the mail to and from the airfields. 
Still, by operating regularly in 
virtually all kinds of weather, air- 
mail was proving that planes were 
a practical means of transporta- 
tion. 

Really significant savings of 
time would have to await estab- 
lishment of long-haul airmail 
routes. It wasn't a long wait. 

By July 1919, air mail was mov- 
ing between New York and Chi- 
cago. The first step in a proposed 
transcontinental airmail route was 
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President Wilson chats with Major Fleet. 


taken when a Cleveland to Chicago 
run, with a stopover at Bryan, 
Ohio, was started in May 1919. The 
New York to Cleveland leg, with 
a stop at Bellefonte, Pa., began in 
July, thus completing the connec- 
tion between New York and Chi- 
cago, the nation’s largest cities. 

In 1919 airmail pilots completed 
more than 91 percent of the 480,- 
000 airmail miles scheduled to be 
flown—a remarkable record con- 
sidering the primitive planes they 
used and the fact that 30 percent 
of the trips were made in rain, 
snow, fog, or mist. 

A jet-age airline executive pic- 
tured the first airmail planes as 
“a nervous collection of whistling 
wires, of linen stretched over 
wooden ribs, all attached to a 
wheezy, water-cooled engine.” 

For risking their lives in these 
infernal machines, airmail pilots 
earned from $3,000 to $6,000 a 
year. 

In those days every flight was 
an adventure. Pilots were guided 
by instinct—they called it flying 
by the seat of your pants—rather 
than by sophisticated electronic 
instruments. A modern sports car 
is equipped with more dials and 
gages than were the first airmail 
planes. 

Most pilots carried compasses, 
but the metal in the plane often 
made them less than reliable. 
What flyers dubbed the “iron com- 
pass”—railroad tracks—proved 
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Supt. Lipsner with first Aerial Mail Service pilots, 1918. 


more dependable in pointing out 
the right direction. Other naviga- 
tion aids included road maps, riv- 
ers, mountains, distinctive build- 
ings, and—in the west—the ruts 
left by the covered wagons. 

A typical flight pattern passed 
from one pilot to another might go 
something like this: j 

“Turn right at the white church 
steeple, then left from the school 
with the blue roof until you get to 
the three reservoirs at Glumper’s 
Corners. From there fellow the 
railroad on into Oil City—and 
don’t daydream or you'll follow 
the tracks into the tunnel at Pan- 
ther Mountain.” 

What kind of men would ven- 
ture into the sky and fly cross- 
country with direction like these? 
Ken McGregor, one of the first 
pilots to carry the mail between 
Washington and New York, de- 
scribed his colleagues: 

“They were crazy kids with 
pockets full of money, adventur- 
ers, sky soldiers for fortune, men 
of vision. Some had built their 
own planes and taught themselves 
to fly. Some designed their own 
uniforms and added the biggest 
wings obtainable. They roamed 
Broadway 2 or 3 nights a week and 
caught the burlesk in Washing- 
ton in between times.” 

To prove itself, airmail had to 
complete a high percentage of its 
scheduled flights. That meant fly- 


ing in all kinds of weather—and 





it meant not letting a little thing 
like a forced landing prevent de- 
livery of the mail. 

Since landing speeds were slow, 
the planes highly maneuverable, 
and open fields much more plenti- 
ful than now, forced landings 
often were temporary interrup- 
tions rather than total disasters. 

Pilots forced down by mechani- 
cal trouble got their planes re- 
paired if at all possible and con 
tinued on their way. 

Lost pilots landed, asked direc- 
tions, and tried again. 

Pilots who encountered an un- 
expected shortage of gas hurried- 
ly picked out a likely landing spot, 
set their planes down, scrounged 
up any kind of fuel available, and 
took off. 

At one point, during the early 
life of airmail, standby pilots were 
used. If the regular pilot sent 
word he was grounded and 
couldn’t continue, but there was « 
place to land nearby, the standby 
was to take another plane, pick 
up the mail, and complete the 
flight. 

During the standby days the 
regular pilot on the Washington 
to Philadelphia flight was forced 
down near the little town of 
Northeast, Md. He sent a telegram 
to his standby, a newcomer to the 
job. “rorcep pown,” the telegram 
said, “FOUR MILES SOUTHWEST OF 
NORTHEAST. SEND HELP.” 

“That fellow,” the standby mut- 
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Preparing for night flight to Chicago, 1925, New Brunswick, N.J. 


tered, “had better sober up and 
come home.” 

With courage and faith its two 
greatest assets, airmail pushed 
In May 1920, the transcon- 
tinental route was extended from 
Chicago to Omaha, via Iowa City. 
And less than 4 months later a 
continent-spanning airmail route 
became a reality with stops at 
North Platte, Nebr.; Cheyenne, 
Rawlins, and Rock Spring, Wyo.; 
Salt Lake City, Utah; and Elko 
and Reno, Nev. 

In less than 28 months airmail 
had climbed the Alleghenies, 
crossed the vast midlands of Amer- 
ica and conquered the Rockies. 

Aviation had come a long way 
in the 17 years since the Wright 


west. 


Brothers first successfully chal- 
lenged the law of gravity. And the 


postal service, by recognizing the 
potential of aviation, and by pro- 
viding a testing ground for that 
potential, gave the cause of air 
transportation a tremendous thrust 
toward acceptance and success. 
Although unquestionably a ma- 
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jor achievement, the linking of 
New York and San Francisco by 
a system of interconnected air 
routes still did not assure really 
fast mail delivery by plane. There 
remained a formidable barrier to 
surmount: night flights. 

The mail moved by plane only 
during the day. No flights were 
scheduled after nightfall. At night 
the mail was shifted to trains. 
Moving the mail by plane during 
the day and by train at night got 
it from coast to coast in about 80 
hours, only 22 hours faster than 
the best possible time if it moved 
by train all the way. 

This wasn’t good enough. Shav- 
ing 22 hours off a 100-hour trip 
did not justify the added cost of 
airmail. Mail would have to move 
by plane day and night, or the fu- 
ture of airmail was in doubt. 

The post office decided to try to 
prove that night flying was feas- 
ible. Radio equipment was in- 
stalled at the airfields along the 
transcontinental route so pilots 
could be given the latest weather 
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President Wilson, and Franklin D. Roose 


information before taking off. 

Today, sophisticated electronic 
equipment makes flying at night 
and in poor visibility routine. In 
1921, without navigation instru- 
ments, beacons, landing lights, or 
radio contact, night flying was a 
trip into the unknown. 

Four from New 
York and two from San Francisco, 
took off in the attempt to make a 
continuous day and night flight 
across the country. Bad weather 
between New York and Cleveland 
halted the two west-bound planes. 
One of the flights from San Fran- 
killing 


planes, two 


cisco crashed in Nevada, 
the pilot. 

The fourth plane left San Fran- 
cisco about 4:30 in the morning, 
February 22, 1921. It reached 
North Platte at 7:48 that night, 
where Jack Knight, a young but 
experienced flyer was waiting to 
take it on to Omaha. 

A broken tail-skid delayed 
Knight’s departure until 10:44 
p.m. Arriving at Omaha at 1:10, 
Knight was told the pilot who was 
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biplane is rolled out for first flight, May 15, 1918. 
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to relieve him was not there and 
the flight had been canceled due to 
bad weather ahead. ‘ 

Knight refused to abandon the 
test. At 2 a.m., flying a route un- 
familiar to him even in daylight, 
Jack Knight headed east into 
darkness and snow. An hour and a 
half later, in a driving snowstorm, 
he flew over Des Moines, but de- 
cided the weather was too bad to 
attempt a landing. 

Knight continued east to Iowa 
City, arriving there with 10 min- 
utes of fuel left. Believing the 
flight had been canceled, the 
ground crew had gone. Unable to 
find the field, Knight finally was 
guided in by a flare lighted by the 
night watchman, who had heard 
the plane overhead. 

With the aid of the watchman, 
Knight refueled and took off for 
Chicago, the last leg of his flight. 
His troubles weren’t over yet. He 
encountered fog over the Missis- 
sippi Valley but his great flying 
skill and instincts brought him 
through on target again. At 8:40 
a.m., he landed safely at Chicago. 

Two other pilots flew the final 
legs from Chicago to Cleveland 
and from there to New York to 
complete the historic flight. The 
total elapsed time from takeoff in 
San Francisco to landing in New 
York was 33 hours and 21 minutes. 
A little more than 25 hours of that 
was actually spent in the air. The 
flight had covered 2,629 miles at 
an average speed of 104 miles per 
hour. 

Thanks in large measure to Jack 
Knight’s determination and dar- 
ing, the post. office had proved it 
was possible to fly cross-country at 
night and thus cut delivery time 
on transcontinental mail not by a 
matter of hours but by days. 

The Department began laying 
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regularly 
scheduled transcontinental airmail 
service requiring night flights. A 
series of 289 flashing gas beacons 
were installed between Chicago 


the groundwork for 


and Cheyenne, and 34 emergency 
landing fields were established be- 
tween those two cities. ‘ 

Five regular fields on the Chi- 
Cheyenne route were 
equipped with night lights, in- 
cluding 500-million candlepower 
revolving searchlights that could 
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be seen by a pilot on a clear night 
from 130 to 150 miles. Planes were 
equipped with, luminous instru- 
ments, navigation lights, landing 
lights, and parachute flares. 

Regular transcontinental serv- 
ice entirely by plane began July 
1, 1924, with the Chicago-Chey- 
enne segment flown at night. Other 
sections of the transcontinental 
route were prepared for night 
flights in quick succession, and by 
the end of 1925 pilots could follow 
a ribbon of light from New York 
to Salt Lake City. 

Airmail had made another mon- 
umental contribution to American 
aviation. 

Airmail volume spurted after 
night flights sharply reduced 
transcontinental delivery time. 
More than 8.5 million pounds of 
mail was carried by air in fiscal 
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year 1931, an increase of almost 
700 percent over 1921. Volume in- 
creased to 15.4 million pounds in 
1941, and reached 69 million 
pounds 10 years later. In fiscal 
1967, the postal service handled 
251.7 million pounds of airmail. 

In 1925, the Post Office Depart- 
ment began contracting with pri- 
vate air carriers to haul the mail. 
The last airmail route operated by 
the Department, the Chicago to 
New York run, was taken over by 
a contractor on September 1, 1927. 
A unique era in postal history had 
ended. 

The men who flew the airmail 
had captured the imagination of 
the nation. These swashbucklers 
were celebrated in 
numerous newspaper and maga- 
zine articles. In those days, when 
the sight and sound of a plane 
made everyone look up, it was a 
rare person indeed who did not 
respond to the romance of flying. 

Forty-three Air Mail Service 
employees were killed in the line of 
duty. Thirty-two pilots and nine 
employees riding as passengers 
were killed in crashes, Two ground 
employees were struck and killed 
by propellers. 

In a little more than 9 years, the 
Air Mail Service flew more than 
13,700,000 separate trips and car- 
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ried an estimated 301,855,000 
pieces of mail. Despite more than 
6,500 forced landings due to 
mechanical trouble and bad weath- 
er, 93 percent of the miles sched- 
uled to be flown were completed. 

The postal service’s contribution 
to the growth of the air transport 
industry did not stop when con- 
tractors began flying the mail. Far 
from it. Airmail revenue nurtured 
the stripling air transportation in- 
dustry, literally getting it off the 
ground. Many airlines began by 
carrying the mail and it was vir- 
tually their sole source of revenue 
for years. 

Thanks to the steady income as- 
sured by airmail contracts, the 
pioneer airlines were able to offer 
passenger service without having 
to rely on it for survival. In the 
late twenties and thirties, few, if 
any, airlines could have stayed in 
business if they had to depend 
solely on passenger traffic. 

The nation’s commercial air- 
lines would not have been able to 
develop the vast network of pas- 
senger schedules that exists today 
had it not been for airmail. 

By 1938, the new science of avia- 
tion had so crowded the airways 
that Congress felt impelled to 
enact the Civil Aeronautics Act 
which remains the basic authority 
for federal regulation of air trans- 
portation. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board li- 
censes all air carriers of passengers 
and property, including mail, and 
sets the rates for the transporta- 
tion of mail. In the years following 
enactment, the air industry ma- 
tured, developing an aura of per- 
manence and gaining public ac- 
ceptance. World War IT spurred 
the advance of air technology. 


After a brief period of post-war 
expansion, the industry settled into 
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the developmental era of the 1950’s 
when profit margins remained 
slim, and air mail, as ever, was a 
stabilizing force. 'The massive con- 
version to jets which began in the 
late 1950’s meant that more mail 
could be transported more eco- 
nomically at faster speeds than 
ever before. A single huge jet can 
carry 27,000 pounds of mail from 
coast to coast in a single afternoon. 

In January 1968, Postmaster 
General O’Brien announced that 
all first-class mail going more than 
a few hours distance would be air- 
lifted on a space available basis. 
Although this was an_ historic 
achievement, most people, in and 
out of the postal service, viewed it 
as a logical step forward. 

Today, air transportation of 
mail is commonplace, but the 
postal service is still stimulating 
progress and change in the avia- 
tion industry. 

“Air Taxis Create Subsonic 
Boom in Aviation” was the head- 
line on an article in the October 
1967, issue of American Aviation. 
Air taxis are small commercial air- 
craft that usually operate over 
relatively short-haul runs as a sup- 
plement to scheduled airlines. 

New vistas are opening up to the 
air-taxi operators because of the 
tremendous increase in the amount 
of mail they are carrying. In fiscal 
year 1966, the post office paid 
$187,000 to have mail carried on 11 
air-taxi routes. The following year 
expenditures on air taxis jumped 
to $3.5 million and this fiscal year 
the Department expects to spend 
about $8.5 million on some 225 air- 
taxi routes. 

Next fiscal year air-taxi opera- 
tors will get about $12 million in 
business from the post office. 

The airlifting of first-class mail 
is keyed to a nationwide air trans- 









portation network connecting 
more than 500 cities. Most of these 
cities are served by scheduled air- 
lines, and they carry the bulk of 
the mail. Where there is no sched- 
uled airline service, or where such 
service does not meet the Depart- 
ment’s needs, air taxis fill the gap. 

The airlift network has made it 
possible to give next day delivery 
to 75 percent of all first-class mail 
deposited before 5 p.m. Another 
15 percent of first-class mail now 
gets second-day delivery, and this 
includes transcontinental mail. 

None of this could be done with- 
out the imaginative use of air 
transportation. 

Ironically, as the 50th anniver- 
sary of the first scheduled airmail 
flight approaches, airmail as a sep- 
arate, premium service is nearing 
the end of its journey. After the 
final touches have been put on the 
airlift network—probably next 
year—the post office will ask Con- 
gress to abolish airmail as a sep- 
arate category and establish a 
single priority mail service to be 
delivered by the fastest possible 
means. 

And, of course, for all mail 
going an appreciable distance, that 
will mean by air. 

In the years to come, mail car- 
rying planes will thunder routine- 
ly in and out of airports serving 
communities across the nation as 
many as 25,000 times a day. They 
will handle well over 3 million 
pounds of mail a day. All of this 
will be hailed as a miracle of mod- 
ern technological and administra- 
tive genius—and rightly so. 

But behind this modern miracle 
lies a story as old as mankind— 
the story of a handful of brave 
men who believe nothing is be- 
yond man’s reach, even the sky. 









RICHARD V. TRAMERI 


TROUBLESHOOTING WITH 


A POSTAL SERVICE OFFICER 


There are about 90 post offices 
for every postal service officer. 
After a day with a PSO, you feel 
like you’ve been to every one. 

POSTAL LIFE’S — 36-hour 
“day” with Richard V. Trameri, a 
bright and energetic postal service 
officer of 40 at St. Paul, includes 
a 5 a.m. warmup trot through the 
cavernous waiting rooms and 
windswept dungeons of the spraw- 
ling St. Paul railroad terminal 
complex. 

The “day” is also marked by : 
hectic succession of events such as: 

e A quick flight through the 
Twin Cities airport mail facility 
to check handling of airlift mail 
that missed connections. 

e A journey over the ice-clad 
hills and windy dales of Rural 
Route 1, Stillwater, Minnesota, to 
determine how to “move” some 
people who live in Wisconsin to a 
Wisconsin address. 

¢ A cautious clamber through a 
cheese factory that looks like a 
space ship interior equipped with 
steel bathtubs for men 12 feet tall, 
to stamp a Wisconsin address on a 
lot of Wisconsin cheese. 

Postal service officers are the 
expediters of the mails, the innova- 
tors, the “troubleshooters” of the 
postal service. As the traveling 
“eyes and ears” of the Regional 
Directors, their duties break down 
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into the following principal cate- 
gories: 

1. To provide regional manage- 
ment liaison with postmasters, and 
assist them with guidance and 
counseling. 

2. To alert the regional offices to 
problems and situations requiring 
technical attention. 

3. To provide day-to-day infor- 
mation for the region regarding 
needs and performance at all in- 
stallations in the region. 

4, To handle special assignments 
from the Regional Director. 

All of this can be a big order, as 
we soon discover. 

Our “day” is a kaleidoscopic 
scamper, hopping over nutting 
trucks, sloshing around on post 
office platforms, climbing over 
printing presses and confronting 
growling farm dogs who know 
post office people when they see 
them even if they don’t have letter 
carrier uniforms on. 

Our most comforting respite 
comes while munching on a slab of 
new cheddar. 

Shifting 12-and-a-half pound 
cylinders of cheese from arm to 
arm, cheesemaker R. R. Farrar 
tells us he is on the longhorns of a 
dilemma. 

His mail sales of genuine Wis- 
consin cheese are curdled by his 


Stillwater, Minnesota, mailing ad- 
dress, he explains. 

The Bass Lake Cheese Factory 
is in Wisconsin about eight miles 
east of the Minnesota boundary 
town of Stillwater and four miles 
south of Somerset, Wisconsin. The 
factory is located in an area about 
the size of a dime on the Wisconsin 
state map just across the St. Croix 
River boundary, but it is served out 
of the Stillwater post office. 

Mr. Farrar and his bricks, long- 
horns and daisies, are without a 
state they can call their own. Most 
people, he says, think of cheese and 
Wisconsin together. 

With due deference to the fine 
Minnesota product (Minnesota is 
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high in national cheese produc- 
tion), Farrar is chafed because his 
direct mail solicitations and ad- 
vertisements to distant points suf- 
fer heavily. Prospective customers 
look at his Minnesota mail address 
and don’t believe he has the genu- 
ine Wisconsin product. 

Other Wisconsinites in this area 
are a bit annoyed at indignant let- 
ters from the Wisconsin fish and 
wildlife office demanding to know 
why people with Minnesota ad- 
dresses should be trying to get Wis- 
consin fishing and hunting li- 
censes. 

There’s nothing our 350 PSO’s 
like better than a good boundary 
problem involving a few hundred 
complications, and Dick goes after 
this one with unbounded enthusi- 
asm. We are soon whizzing over the 
winding trails of Route 1 inter- 
viewing rural residents on what 
they want. 

Mrs. G. W. Johnson explains 
that her family, well-known Wis- 
consinites, encounters suspicion 
when cashing checks printed with 
a Minnesota address. 

Dick assures her he will help. As 
we leave her, Dick explains: “We 
could just ignore the matter, be- 
cause the service is good. But you 
have customer satisfaction to con- 
sider, too.” 

Pat McGurran, a veteran PSO, 
joins us. He and Trameri have 


PSO’s Trameri, Pat McGurran. 


been spending their “spare time” 
facing down the inevitable farm 
dogs and interviewing most of the 
families involved to work out a 
plan to please most of the people 
most of the time. 

Together, they will recommend, 
in essence, a rejiggering of rural 
routes—a little less on a Stillwater 
route already too heavy, and new 
or extended routes out of towns on 
the Wisconsin side to give most 
residents there a Wisconsin ad- 
dress. This will also uncurdle the 
Bass Lake Cheese Factory prob- 
lem. 

Now we go into Minneapolis for 
a chat with D. M. Sommerville, 
director of the 20 PSO’s of the 
Minneapolis region, and’ Leroy 
(Hunk) Anderson, assistant to 
Regional Director Adrian P. 
Winkel. 

Sommerville explains PSO’s are 
recruited frequently from craft 
ranks, but PSO’s also are quite 
often former postmasters, super- 
visors and occasionally former in- 
spectors and management officials. 

If they come into PSO ranks 
from grade levels below PFS-10, 
as most of them do, they start at 
level 10. If they are already a 
PFS-10 or above, they come in at a 
higher level, but are still classified 
as trainees until regional directors 
are satisfied that they can assume 
full responsibilities of territory 


With Regional Director Winkel. 





postal service officers. The 350 
jobs are under the Office of Re- 
gional Administration, a part of 
the Postmaster General’s office, in 
Washington, D.C., headed by 
Stanley L. Greigg. 

The job offers possibilities of ad- 
vancement as well as an attractive 
salary lure to start, particularly 
for the crafts people. A PSO can 
go as high as PFS-16 or even to 
17 if he ultimately becomes a divi- 
sion director. 

Appointments as PSO are made 
only through competitive exams. 
These tests are national in the 
sense that they are given simulta- 
neously all over the nation. How- 
ever, new PSO’s in each region are 
appointed only from among the 
competitors in that region. 

There are no new tests sched- 
uled at present, although they are 
given periodically as needs require. 

The PSO job is unlike any posi- 
tion in the postal service; the post- 
al service officer’s responsibility is 
to work closely with local postmas- 
ters in solving nfanagement prob- 
lems spawned by constantly chang- 
ing conditions and increasing 
demands upon the postal service. 

The PSO’s duty is to serve as a 
liaison man between the region and 
its various field establishments. 
His responsibilities require him to 
make reports, keep records, main- 
tain information, and to handle 
specific work assignments. 

In theory, the PSO may be as- 
signed to work anywhere in the 
nation, but transfers beyond his 
own region are rare. The idea is 
to take maximum advantage of his 
experience in his own locality. 

Within his own area, though, the 
PSO will travel and be away from 
home at all hours. For this reason, 
Sommerville has a heart-to-heart 
talk with both husband and wife, 
before putting on a new man, to 
make certain that the wife knows 
this and accepts it. 

Dick was recruited from regular 
clerk ranks at Madison, Wisconsin, 
in September, 1965, from a regis- 
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ter of eligibles in a nationwide 
PSO exam. This is a “pass or fail” 
test and selections are made from 
a wide range of successful compet- 
itors. 

Sommerville called on him and 
his wife. 

Did she have any objections? 

“Well, yes, but she realized it 
was what I wanted, and I told her 
it meant eating good,” Dick 
answered. 

Dick entered service as a sub- 
clerk in 1948 at Madison and 
served there, after a year and a 
half in the Army, until his re- 
cruitment as a PSO. He is married 
to the former Dorothy Heilmann 
of Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin. 
(Dick acknowledges that he 
crossed craft lines, because they 
were introduced by a letter carrier 
friend.) 

As a clerk, Dick was active at 
Madison in employee organization 
work, and had been a president of 
the Madison chapter of the United 
Federation of Postal Clerks, as 
well as a Wisconsin state vice 
president. 

“How did your group take it— 
going over into management?” we 
ask. 

“T got a little kidding,” he re- 
calls, “but not much. We’re all on 
the same team.” 

Sommerville put Dick through a 
year of training at Minneapolis be- 
fore assigning him to his first 
domicile at Duluth, and then as- 
signing him to his present duty sta- 
tion at St. Paul last July. 

Even for a PSO, Dick has ex- 
ceptionally long hours now. He ex- 
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Mrs. G. W. Johnson tells why she wants Wisconsin address. 
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plains that he still considers him- 
self in training, although he has 
completed his formal training 
period. 

The Trameris have three chil- 
dren. They were married eight 
years without offspring and 
adopted Kim, the oldest girl, now 
seven. 

“Two months after that,” Dick 
said, “my wife got pregnant and, 
to top it off, we had twins, Paul 
and Gail, now six.” 

But, now, Dick is anxious to 
charge over to the Twin Cities 
AMF to find out why some airlift 
mail is missing connections on the 
air taxi that leaves at 11 p.m. 
nightly for a run to Green Bay 
with stops at the Eau Claire and 
Wauseu sectional centers. 

At the AMF, Superintendent 
Art Gabriel and Dick pore over 
sheafs of reports on air taxi op- 
erations, and Dick wants to know 
why he hasn’t been advised of some 
airlift mail that has not “made” 
the air taxi. 

Art explains the form makes no 
provisions for including this in- 
formation, and Dick tells him the 
form is being revised now by the 
Department so that he will be able 
to fill in a full report on what hap- 
pens to mail that misses the air 
taxi. The reports alert the PSO’s 
to take corrective steps if what is 
happening isn’t supposed to be 
happening. 

While they’re at it, Dick and 
Art go over the procedures for 
rapid-fire telephone exchanges be- 
tween the sectional centers along 
the air route to make certain that 


airlift mail isn’t bumped off of the 
air taxi at any one SCF and left 
with no immediate place to go. 

This is important to next-day 
delivery schedules, now better than 
95 percent successful within each 
of the four states in the region— 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and the 
Dakotas. 

If St. Paul fully loads the plane, 
for example, Eau Claire needs to 
know immediately how much mail 
will unload at Eau Claire and how 
much space will be available for 
Eau Claire mail going to Wausau 
and Green Bay. 

If Eau Claire has a hundred 
pounds of airlift mail for Green 
Bay and air taxi space for only 50 
pounds, Eau Claire must be alerted 
so that it can send the remaining 
50 pounds off on an earlier star 
route truck which can still get to 
Green Bay on time for next-day 
delivery. 

Otherwise, the post office would 
have 50 pounds of delayed mail 
troubles. 

Arrangements for the quick 
checks between the touchdown 
points on the air run look good, 
and Dick is straining at the leash 
now to get back to the regional 
offices at Minneapolis to talk over 
with Director Winkel ideas he has 
for alternative possibilities as a 
landing field when weather or 
other problems make it impossible 
to land at the Twin Cities airport. 

Winkel, who seems to know 
where all of his multi-billion-piece 
annual regional load is at any 
given time, is interested, Again the 
maps come out and we are mentally 
swishing around the land of the 
Jolly Green Giant. It’s hard to tell 
whether they’re talking about 
Clam Lake, or Wild Rose, or Elk 
Mound, or whether we’re up Fish 
Creek. 

The next order of business is at 
the St. Paul post office platform. 
The Zllsworth (Wisconsin) Shop- 
per mailed on Tuesdays about 30 












miles south, is not receiving regu- 
lar delivery to one of its mail cir- 
culation areas 10 or 20 miles to 
the east of Ellsworth. Trameri 
wants to know why. 

The solution to this problem is 
better coordination of the multiple 
transfers from the intra-SCF 
star-route truck to the St. Paul 
docks to a local truck going to the 
St. Paul truck terminal. From 
there, the mail goes on to an inter- 
sectional star-route run to Eau 
Claire. There the mail goes to Eau 
Claire’s associated offices, includ- 
ing the desired circulation area for 
the shopper. 

By this time, everybody is drag- 
ging. Dick acknowledges a few 
hours sleep before the 5 a.m. Wall 
Street Journal check would not be 
unreasonable. 

This situation, he explains, in- 
volves the Chicago edition of the 
Journal arriving at St. Paul at 
4:45 a.m. on Milwaukee railroad 
train 57. 

A carload of “red tag” Journals 
must make Great Northern train 3 
by 7: 30 a.m. for points north. This 
provides same-day-of-issue de- 
livery at St. Cloud, Minnesota, for 
distribution to downtown routes, 
newsstands and lock boxes. 

This carefully-tailored delivery 
plan looks perfect, but complaints 
have been coming in for a second 
time from St. Cloud readers that 
they are not receiving same-day 
delivery. 

Earlier, when the first com- 
plaints came in, the problem defied 
solution for a while because the 
transfer time—2 hours, 45 min- 
utes, between trains 57 and 3 stand- 
ing a block apart on the tracks at 
the St. Paul Union Depot—ap- 
peared to be ample. 

Then, Dick got a clue from one 
of the many routine regional re- 
ports flowing over his desk. Direc- 
tor Winkel keeps just about 
everything in writing going 
through his PSO’s, expecting them 


to do exactly what Dick did, on 
his own initiative. 

Often, the reports are so tech- 
nical they look like Chinese to the 
untrained eye, but they indicated 
to Dick that the “red tags” were 
being shunted off train 57 onto a 
vast moving belt system along with 
nonpreferential mail going to the 
dungeon-like lower recesses of the 
St. Paul Union Depot. There, the 
depot has elaborate mechanical 
sortation systems for mail coming 
and going among many of the 32,- 
000 post offices. 

For the belt operation, in this 
case, Dick reasoned the connection 
time might be too short. So, he 
worked out with the regional 
transportation people a plan to by- 
pass the dungeons and whisk the 
Journals on push carts directly 
across the platforms between the 
two trains. 

Now, this morning, he has to see 
for himself—not only whether the 
change has been made, but whether 
it is really working properly. 

Sure enough, with Dick stalking 
along in the lead, we are going up 
steps at 5 a.m., down corridors and 
through tunnels. After miles of 
walking, we find train 57 on track 
20 where three railroad employees 
are casually piling red-tagged 
sacks onto the standards. 

Dick looks noncommittally at 
the red tags and hustles back into 
the storage car to make sure they 
are all there. Leaving nothing to 
chance, he samples a few sacks to 
make sure the Journals are inside. 


Foreman Gerald Otte, AMF Superintendent Art Gabriel with Trameri. 


Satisfied the papers are not 
headed for the dungeons, we now 
jump over tracks to where train 3 
is waiting. 

Soon the loaded carts arrive, and 
Dick again checks to make sure 
that nobody has tampered with his 
precious sacks and _ substituted 
some other mail. Sure enough, the 
Journals are there. 

Fanned by Minnesota Zephyrs 
(any wind above zero), we watch 
as every single sack is loaded. 

His caution and concern are im- 
pressive. One darker area in an 
otherwise bright picture has been 
the matter of delivery delays on 
major dailies going to long-dis- 
tance subscribers. 

Dick’s 5 a.m. stint is just one of 
hundreds of incidents in the na- 
tionwide attack on the problem 
ordered March 7 by Postmaster 
General O’Brien. 

The “day” wears on in some- 
thing of a blur. There is the famil- 
iar acrid smell of hot lead and 
printer’s ink at a Hudson (Wis- 
consin) newspaper where Dick 
meets the circulation staff and goes 
over technicalities in their mail- 
room practices. And then still 
more post offices, still more plat- 

forms, more sorting cases, more 
maps, all swim by. 

Finally, Dick gets us back to the 
plane for Washington and rushes 
off for the St. Paul stockyards. 

We don’t dare ask what the mail 
problem is there. There’s still an 
hour before our flight and he 
might want us to go along. @ 


















STAMPS: 


MORE 
THAN 
JUST 
POSTAGE 


Postmaster General John Wana- 
maker stirred up quite a fuss back 
in 1893 when he issued the nation’s 
first commemorative postage 
stamps. 


He was promptly rebuked by a 
congressional joint resolution that 


protested these “unnecessary” 
stamps. 


Wanamaker, a highly successful 
businessman, defended his innova- 
tion with the comment that com- 
memorative stamps could become 
money makers. 


History proved him right. In the 
last fiscal year, stamp collectors 
plunked down $2.6 million to buy 
stamps from the Philatelic Sales 
Unit, a mail order and over-the- 
counter service operated by the 
Washington post office. Addition- 
ally, stamp collectors bought un- 
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MRS. VIRGINIA BRIZENDINE in Philatelic Exhibition Room 


counted millions of stamps from 
window clerks and postmasters in 
thousands of hometown post of- 
fices. The stamps, of course, are 
tucked away in albums, so the 
government nets a profit conserva- 
tively estimated at $550,000 each 
year. It costs about $1 per thou- 
sand to print commemorative 
stamps, which makes the profit 
markup the envy of the com- 
mercial world and helps distin- 
guish clerks and postmasters as 
some of its most successful sales 
people. All proceeds, of course, go 
directly to the United States 
Treasury; the postal service may 
retain none of its revenues, 
Commemorative postage stamps 
are not issued intentionally to 
make money, although this is wel- 
come by-product of the operation 
in which about fifteen of these 


colorful rectangles are launched 
ach year. Commemoratives are is- 
sued with some deference to the 
wishes of stamp collectors who 
comprise a hefty bloc of people. 
Estimates of American stamp col- 
lectors range from eight million to 
twenty million. But the over-rid- 
ing purpose behind the commemo- 
‘ative is to give the Post Office 
Department greater latitude to 
perform a service that all Ameri- 
cans have learned to expect. Com- 
memorative stamps can honor 
people, places and thing as dis- 
tinguished from a regular stamp, 
which usually remains on sale 
about ten years. 

For example, last year the 
United States proffered a friendly 
handclasp across the border with 
a stamp that saluted Canada’s 
100th anniversary of federation. 








This event, while not sufficiently 
epical to survive ten years’ duty on 
a stamp, certainly deserved tem- 
porary recognition of a good 
neighbor. The American Painting 
and the American Folklore series 
are other instances of commemora- 
tive stamps being put to good use. 

From the moment a new stamp 
becomes the germ of an idea until 
the day, six months or so later 
when it is affixed to an envelope (or 
placed in an album), the person 
most intimately concerned with 
the labor pains is the Post Of- 
fice Department’s Director of the 
Division of Philately, Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Brizendine. She directs a 
staff of twelve, and her responsi- 
bilities are manifold. 

Mrs. Brizendine holds the Dis- 
tinguished Service Award, the 
highest career service recognition 
that the Post Office Department 
bestows, and in job stature she is 
numbered among the top-ranking 
women in the postal service. She 
looks back on a career that began 
in 1936. Newly from the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, she was 
wooed to Washington by the glam- 
our of the city and the high pay of 
a Grade 2 stenographer. 

The first day on the job she re- 
calls as a difficult one because of 
her inability to spell the unfamil- 
iar word “philately.” If all the 
“philatelys” she has written or dic- 
tated since then were laid end to 
end they would stretch well into 
outer space. 

Mrs. Brizendine moved upward 
in 1946 to become Secretary to the 
Director of the Division of Phi- 
lately, with duties that entailed 
considerably more than the title 
implies. Among other things, she 
wrote books, pamphlets and 
speeches dealing with stamps. She 
was named head of the Division in 
1965. 

She acts as Executive Secretary 
to the Postmaster General’s Citi- 
zens’ Stamp Advisory Committee, 
a group of eleven experts from the 
fields of art, history, printing and 
philately who weigh the merits of 


proposed new stamps and pass 
judgment on stamp designs prior 
to production. 

Over her desk, which on bad 
days can become cluttered, funnel 
the myriad details that go into a 
stamp. A recent spotcheck of her 
activities showed that in a typical 
day she signed 95 pieces of mail as 
the telephone jangled incessantly. 

Some of her chores might 
involve: 

Keeping on top of plans for a 
first day ceremony to launch a fu- 
ture stamp and assuring that the 
planned program is in order. 

Gently chiding an artist who is 
falling behind promised delivery 
date for a stamp design. 

Dealing with representatives of 
the Treasury Department’s Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing 
and of the Post Office Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Facilities when 
problems involving stamp produc- 
tion arise. 

Serving as a philatelic encyclo- 
pedia. 

Mrs. Brizendine has _partici- 
pated in the launching of 500 com- 
memoratives and perhaps an equal 
number of regular issues during 
her career. To her, few things are 
as exciting as a new design or a 
first day ceremony. 

Her current delight is the Amer- 
ican flag series which will be dedi- 
cated on July 4 in Pittsburgh. 

“Each ceremony is a different 
experience,” she says. “Sometimes 
it turns out to be quite an adven- 
ture. You never know what to 
expect.” 

Postmasters of small communi- 
ties have been known to undergo 
a moment of panic when notified 
by the Post Office Department that 
a first day of issue is coming their 
way and with it the prospect of a 
half million or more pieces of mail 
to cancel. They regain their cool 
upon realizing that help is on the 
way. The Department’s Division 
of Philately supplies on-the-scene 
assistance in directing the process- 
ing of first day covers. 

There are stamp collectors in 


just about every part of the world 
who hanker for a first day cover, 
which is an envelope bearing the 
new stamp cancelled on the date it 
is issued. Collectors mail their 
covers and money to the first day 
post office, where the new stamp is 
affixed and the cover returned by 
mail. 

The first day cover task force 
comprises about forty-five people, 
hired by the postmaster. Usually 
the job takes about three weeks. 
Very frequently wives and daugh- 
ters of permanent postal personnel 
are hired. 

It is an assembly line operation 
that runs smoothly and efficiently. 
At one end, the mail is opened, the 
money extracted and the order 
verified. Next, stamps are affixed, 
then the mail flows to the special 
cancelling machine, which applies 
the magic words: “First Day of 
Issue.” 

Stamp collectors are notoriously 
fussy people in their stamp pur- 
chases, as every postal window 
clerk knows full well. This fussi- 
ness is justified. To the collector, 
stamps are not things to be licked 
and sent on their missions, but, 
rather, they are items for retention 
and admiration. 

Collectors want—and are en- 
titled to—well centered stamps 
without the occasional wrinkles 
that do not disturb the average 
patron. It is to the great credit of 
the men and women in the postal 
service that a vast majority of win- 
dow clerks graciously do every 
thing short of breaking regula- 
tions to satisfy the whims of stamp 
collectors. 

In fact, a special breed of phila- 
telic clerks has developed in those 
large post offices which deal in 
quantities of commemoratives. 
Window clerks who have made a 
specialty of plate blocks, properly 
placed postage and clean cancella- 
tions there minister daily unto the 
fastidious tastes of the stamp col- 
lector. 

Although the volume is signifi- 
cantly larger, philatelic clerks in 
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the big city post offices strive to 
match the attention and personal 
service to collectors that prevail 
across counters in hometown post 
offices throughout the nation. 

A new stamp is launched with a 
first day ceremony that is staged 
whenever possible in a town or city 
that has an historical connection 
with the stamp. The Illinois State- 
hood commemorative stamp, issued 
in February, came out in Shawnee- 
town, a small town in the south- 
east that earned the honor by hav- 
ing the oldest continuous post office 
in the state. Shawneetown resi- 
dents were receiving mail in 1811, 
seven years before Illinois became 
a state. 

Small towns go all out in ar- 
‘anging colorful ceremonies that 
often put to shame those held in 
the bigger cities. The New York 
post office band, which is no more, 
could tootle vainly in front of the 
post office, in efforts to attract spec- 
tators to a ceremony. But the blase 
New Yorker takes one look and 
moves on about his business. Stamp 
collectors and members of the 
sponsoring organization usually 
comprise the bulk of the attend- 
ance at the big city ceremony, 

Shawneetown, population 1,280, 
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was something! A parade at- 
tracted an estimated 3,000 persons, 
The Daily Register, of nearby 
Harrisburg, and The Gallatin 
Democrat, the Shawneetown 
weekly, each printed 20 pictures 
in covering the event. 

Governor Otto Kerner was on 
hand to buy stamps from Post- 
master Keith Phillips. He pre- 
sented two six-cent checks in pay- 
ment. The Democrat reported: 
“Phillips, showing a_ certain 
amount of wit, responded face- 
tiously, ‘I must first check the 
checks to see if they are certified, 
as we cannot accept personal 
checks.’ ” 

Sometimes unscheduled and un- 
toward events enliven a ceremony. 
A few months ago, the Tom Paine 
stamp dedication was interrupted 
by an admirer who insistéd that 
Tom, a man not noted for regular 
attendance at church, would have 
objected to an invocation. Phila- 
delphia Postmaster Anthony Lam- 
bert, the master of ceremonies, 
blotted out the protest by 
signalling the band to play the na- 
tional anthem, as TV cameramen 
had a field day. 

Then there was the time that a 
rampaging Brahma bull made the 


Circus stamp dedication, Delavan, Wisconsin, 1966. 
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Kansas Statehood stamp ceremony 
a lively occasion. The beast, sched- 
uled to participate in a rodeo, 
broke away from its handlers and 
roared down the street of Council 
Grove to become an uninvited 
guest at the ceremony. It scattered 
the audience to the four winds un- 
til lassoed by a cowboy. 

The peak of colorful first day 
ceremonies is reached when the 
towns are not too large and the 
recipient of the postage stamp 
honor is a former member of the 
community who is still fresh in 
memory. 

The combination came about 
twice a few years ago when a 
stamp for Amelia Earhart was is- 
sued in Atchison, Kansas, and one 
for Sam Rayburn was a memora- 
ble day for Bonham, Texas, On 
the roadside markers at the en- 
trances to the town, Atchison 
boasts that it is the home of 
Amelia Earhart and the Santa Fe 
railroad. That in itself is a tip-off 
to the rousing celebration that 
greeted the stamp honoring the 
famous aviatrix. 

Bonham, Texas, hung out bunt- 
ing from the lampposts in honor of 
the man who had been speaker of 
the House of Representatives 
longer than any other man. In the 
drugstore, on the streets, at the 
garage, men talked about Mr. Sam. 
Men who had gone to school with 
him, men who had fished with him 
talked of his goodness, and to the 
stranger in town this seemed more 
real and more important than the 
stamp itself. 

An old friend of Mr. Sam came 
to town to speak at the ceremony. 
His words were charged with emo- 
tion as he told of his debt to the 
man who had once guided him, an 
inexperienced young congressman 
from Texas. 

His tribute ended, the speaker 
left swiftly in a helicopter that 
was parked nearby. Lyndon B. 
Johnson is a busy man. @ 
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BY TIM LARKIN 


A few days ago my 10-year-old son Jeff noticed 
something strange—or stranger—about me: I was 
wearing a large black cloud on the top of my head. 
It was a cumulo-nimbus cloud too, the kind that pro- 
duces thunder and lightning, hailstones and rain. 
Jeff is getting used to seeing all kinds of phenomena 
collecting around my skull area: frowns, vacant 
expressions, a slight facial twitch when the Beatles 
attack my eardrums, and even once a spot of mis- 
applied mustard, silent tribute to a near miss by a 
hot dog. 

But this rain cloud was something else. Jeff was 
afraid of getting his homework wet. And this was the 
first homework he had done in 3 years, an opportu- 
nity afforded him by my loaning our TV set to Dr. 
Caligula Zahnarzt, the local dentist, to use for taking 
X-rays. 

Anyway, Jeff said, “What’s with that gross cloud, 
dad ?” 

“This is a genuine gloom cloud, boy. Comes from 
not being able to think of anything funny about the 
Post Office Department.” 

“Tf you do,” he asked, “will the cloud go away?” 

I assured him it would. 

“Well, then, why don’t you tell people some funny 
things about Postmasters General. 

“You mean, including Mr. O’Brien ?” 

“Sure,” he said. 

“Boy, don’t you realize what you are saying? I 
could end up with a carrier route the size of Texas.” 

“Well, you always complain about not getting 
enough exercise.” 

I had to admit the little beggar had a point, so I 
guess I’ll tell you about how Postmaster General 
O’Brien is going to be remembered in postal history. 

Postmaster General Benjamin Franklin, we all 
remember, was known for two achievements: light- 
ning mail delivery and flying a kite during office 
hours. 

Postmaster General Montgomery Blair introduced 
city delivery—which was the beginning of the urban 
traffic problem as we know it today. 

Postmaster General John A. J. Creswell deter- 
mined that the opening of mail bags should be at 
the top, and in a brilliant clarifying directive, or- 
dered that the top should be located opposite the 
bottom. 
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Postmaster General James N. Tyner, after hav- 
ing lost several carriers on the Alaska run, intro- 
duced the snowshoe to the postal servive. 

Postmaster General Amos Kendall, in what can 
only be considered a partisan move, directed that 
the horse on our seal should forever move toward 
the right. 

How about the O’Brien period? How will that be 
remembered? Well, I think I have the answer. It 
comes from these self-service post offices we’ve been 
placing all around the country. Some time back, up 
in New York State, a man by the name of Caminsky 
innocently approached one of our new machines. 

All he wanted to do was buy a 25-cent stamp. It 
was 11 o’clock at night, there was a strong north- 
west wind blowing, and the temperature was about 
8° above zero. Maybe it was the cold. I don’t know. 
But when he pressed the button, the red light turned 
on, the machine made a funny noise, and—nothing 
happened. Mr. Caminsky pressed again, and a stamp 
popped out. And then another, and another and 





another. Until there were 2,780—worth $695. Did 
you ever try getting hold of 2,780 stamps in a stiff 
wind? At 8° above zero? At 11 at night? Well, Mr. 
Caminsky did it somehow. And, being an honest citi- 
zen, he turned them in to the post office. 

So, Mr. O’Brien will forever be known as the 
Postmaster General who introduced the first pari- 
mutuel post office in the world—with a payoff of 
2,780 to 1. And I think we should be proud when 
we realize no other postal system can match that 
payoff. 

I know it’s a gamble telling this story about Mr. 
O’Brien, but I had no choice; otherwise Jeff would 
have had to explain how his homework got wet— 
and I just know his teacher wouldn’t believe him 
when he told her about the rain from his father’s 
head cloud. 
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